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This research was aimed at determining the success of 
the program approach of a rather unique pre vocational training 
program designed to meet the needs of young adult American Indians 
from low income backgrounds. The Great Lakes Apprenticeship Center 
(GLAC) approach utilizes some education principles which have wide 
support in adult education literature. The criterion used to judge 
program success were the former students" own evaluations and job 
improvement after training. The trainee evaluations were generally 
positive. Also, substantial improvements were made in the trainees" 
pay levels and hours worked after training. The study reveals that: 
(1) some important adult education principles facilitate effective 
programming for the disadvantaged learner and (2) if such principles 
are properly implemented, it is possible to reduce the gap between 
the underemployed and those with relatively better employment 
records, (Author) 
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SUMMARY 



Vast sums of money have been spent in recent years on programs for the disadvantaged adult. However, 
equal efforts have been lacking in evaluating- the effectiveness of the few programming innovations devel- 
oped. 

''/ This research was aimed at determining the success of the program approach of a rather unique pre- 
vocational training program designed to meet the needs of young adult American Indians from low income 
backgrounds. The Great Lakes Apprenticeship Center (GLAC) approach utilizes some education principles 
which have wide support in adult education literature. 

The criterion used to judge program success were the former students' own evaluations and job improve- 
ment after training. The trainee evaluations were generally positive. Also, substantial Improvements 
were made in the trainees' pay levels and hours worked after training. 

The study reveals that: (1) some important adult education principles facilitate effective programming 
for the disadvantaged learner and (2) if such principles are properly implemented, it is possible to reduce 
the gap between the underemployed and those with relatively better employment records. 
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An Evaluation of the Great Lakes Apprenticeship Center: 

Some Insights Into Educational Programming for 
Disadvantaged Adults* 



L. M. Swan and Jim De Vries** 



INTRODUCTION 

Traditional education programs have failed to 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged. American 
Indians in particular have lacked equal education- 
al opportunity. The Special Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian Education (14) described Indian educa- 
tion as a "national tragedy/' Coleman (2) and 
others concur with these findings. The scope of 
the problem is revealed by some of the statistics 
cited by President Nixon (8) In his address on 
Indian Affairs. American Indians have an aver- 
age education of only six years. The dropout 
rate for Indian students is twice the national aver- 
age. Unemployment among Indians is ten times 
the national average. The average income of 
Indians is only $1, 500 per year. It is clear that 
generally American Indians are educationally and 
occupationally disadvantaged. 

Educators must find alternative approaches to 
educational programming for the disadvantaged 
such as American Indians. What can be done? 

In discussing job training for American Indians, 
Minear (7) suggests that success can only be 
achieved by programs designed specifically for 
the Native American. Others concerned with the 
education of disadvantaged adults emphasize cer- 
tain principles in program development and im- 
plementation. Priority principles can be summar- 
ized in two general guidelines: (1) programs must 
be specifically designed to meet the needs of 
small homogeneous groups of disadvantaged 
learners (1:62, 11:51, 15:277), (2) the value set 
of the learner must be respected and his self- 
esteem enhanced by the learning experience <1:59, 
10:112, 13:187). 



THE GREAT LAKES 
APPRENTICESHIP CENTER (GLAC) 

The Great Lakes Apprenticeship Center (GLAC) 
located in Green Bay, Wisconsin began operations 
in July, 1969. It is funded by a grant from the 
U. S. Department of Labor and administered 
cooperatively by the Great Lakes Inter-Tribal 
Council and the Northeast Wisconsin Technical 
Institute. The project staff includes a director, 
teacher, counselor and two job developers. 

The GLAC program was designed specifically 
to serve the needs of disadvantaged Native Ameri- 
cans (16), The clientele, young Indian men, are 
from low income backgrounds, primarily high 
school dropouts, and were unemployed for up to 
one year prior to entering the program. The 
GLAC program alms at helping participants qual- 
ify for, obtain, and hold better jobs. 

Program Services 

Training, counseling and placement are the 
three basic services of the program. Depending 
on the participant's need, he may receive any or 
all of these services. 

About 13 percent of the participants are con- 
sidered qualified for on-the-job training at the 
time they come to the center and are placed di- 
rectly when a suitable position is available. If. 
not ready for placement, they enter training. 
About 15 trainees are accepted for each eight 
week training/counselling session. 

Training depends on the individual's needs. 
T^^•o weeks are devoted to orientation and evalua- 
tion to determine competency and vocational 
goals. The training from the third through the 
eighth week aims at improving basic skills in 
reading, vocabulary and math- General knowledge 
about the work world is acquired through field 
trips, films, guest speakers, written material 
and discussion groups. A variety of materials 
and approaches is used throughout the program. 



♦Partial funding for this project study from the Center for Applied Sociology. 
**L. M. Swan is assistant professor. Department of Agricultural and Extension Education, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. Jim De Vries is a graduate student in that department. 
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Learners choose materials and work on areas 
which they feel best meet their individual needs 
and learning styles. 

The job developers work closely with the train- 
ees in obtaining jobs and do some follow-up after 
placement. Job placement may come at any point 
in the eight week period depending on the trainee's 
qualifications and availability of position. Many 
receive on-the-job training after being placed. 
Triiinees not considered qualified for placement 
after eight weeks in the program may be held 
over for further training or placed in other insU- 
tutions such as the Northeast Wisconsin Technical 
Institute. 

Personal contact with the trainee and a respect 
for his cultural heritage are emphasised. Per- 
sonal contact is facilitated by keeping the pz^ogram 
small. Respect for heritage is achieved through 
the sensitl\aty of the staff who are mostly Indians. 
Also, the program is under the control of an 
Indian Council, The Great Lakes Inter-Tribal 
Council. Regular sessions on Indian history, and 
culture, help the students with self understanding 
and evaluation. Extensive individual and gioup 
counseling is available to the trainees throughout 
the program. Program flexibility places respon- 
sibility on the learner to choose not only the con- 
tent and method of training but tilso his personal 
vocational goals. 



Trainees 
Backgroiuul 

The GLAC serves American Indians throughout 
Wisconsin. The typical trainee is an 18-21 year 
old American Indian male who is classified as a 
disadvantaged person, but who is not receiving 
public assistance at the time he enters the pro- 
gram. He is single with no dependents but classi- 
fied as a head of a household and a primary wage 
earner. He is as likely to be a high school grad- 
uate as not, but not likely to have received pre- 
vious job training. He had been in the labor force 
from one to nine years. During the last year 
before training he was unemployed for more than 
fifteen weeks and earned less than $3,000. The 
reasons for being unemployed were primarily a 
lack of education (of the right type or not enough) 
and transportation. The incidence of unemploy- 
ment due to personal problems such as excessive 
drinking or trouble with the law was not great. 
A more detailed description of trainee background 
appears in the Appendix. 



How They Leani Aboul the Program 

Trainees learn about the program primarily 
through close personal contacts (Table 1). Forty- 
six percent of the trainees said family and fi^iends 
were their primary source of information about 
the GLAC. 



TABLE 1 



SCimCE'' OF Ts' r'^ORMATION ABOUT THE GLAC 



N - 49 


Source 


Number 


Percent 


Friends 


14 


29 


Family 


8 


17 


Inter-Tribal Council 


7 


14 


University Extension 


3 


6 


Employment Service 


7 


14 


Other Government Officials 


2 


4 


Other Sources 


5 


10 


Don't remember 


3 


G 




49 


100 



Why They Join 

The trainees initially view the program as a 
source of job mobility. Asked to identify the 
reason(s) for joining the program, the large 
majority listed some work related motive (Table 
2). Very few said they joined because the pro- 
gram provides the trainees with income or because 
of family pressures. 

TABLE 2 



REASONS FOR JOINING THE PROGRAM 



N = 48 


Reason 


Number* 


Percent 


To obtain work 


36 


75 


To obtain better work 


27 


56 


To learn necessary skills 


29 


60 


To get some money 


11 


23 


Was told to go by family 


2 


4 




105 


100 



*Trainee could list several reasons for joining. 
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Program Completion 

An examination of the relationship between 
trainee background characteristics and success 
in completing the program revealed that those 
trainees who had been most successful before 



training in terms of employment and education 
were the most likely to complete training. Table 
3 shows that trainees who failed to complete high 
school were twice as likely to di ip out or be 
terminated from the program as those who com- 
pleted high school. 



TABLE 3 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND PROGRAM COMPLETION 



N = 168* 


Program Completion 


Education (years completed) 




Less than 12 years 


12 years or more 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Completed 


59 


63 


61 


81 


Did not complete 


34 


37 


_14 


19 




93 


100 


75 


100 



*Does not include 25 participants who were placed directly on a job. 

A similar relationship was found between annual 
income prior to training and program completion 
(Table 4). 

TABLE 4 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ANNUAL INCOME 
PRIOR TO TRAINING AND PROGRAM COMPLETION 









N = 


: 152* 








Program Completion 


Annual Income 




Less than $750 


$750- 


2,999 


$3, 000 & over 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Completed 


29 


64 




44 


70 


34 


77 


Did not complete 


i§. 


36 




19 


30 


10 


23 




45 


100 




63 


100 


44 


100 



*Does not include 25 participants who were placed directly on a job and 16 others for whom datum was 
not available. 



While trainees with previous income of less than 
750 dollars had a 36% dropout rate, only 237o of 
those with income of 3,000 dollars or more failed 
to complete the progi^am. Other employment 
variables such as weeks worked annually and years 
in labor force showed similar trends. These 
findings are similar to those of Wolfbein (18:156). 
He notes that occupational training programs are 
usually most successful with those students who 
were initially most employable. 



THE STUDY PROBLEM 

GLAC is an on-going program which i.nplements 
some educational principles which liave wide sup- 
port in the literature. It is designed for small 
groups of rather homogeneous learners and strives 
to respect their integrity and background. VVhlle 
vocationally oriented, the program places great 
emphasis on the Individual and his self -concept. 
The question then arises: How well has the pro- 



TABLE 5 



EVALUATION OF VARIOUS PARTS OF THE PROGRAM BY FORMER 
TRAINEES IN TERMS OF THEIR HELPFULNESS IN PREPARING 
THE TRAINEE FOR WORK OR SCHOOL AFTER TRAINING 



N = 49 


Part of the Program 


Evaluation 
(no. of trainees) 


Weighted 
Average Value* 




Not Included 


Didn't 


Helped 


Helped 






in program** 


help 


some 


a lot 




Math 


12 


3 


8 


26 


2.62 


Vocabulary 


11 


3 


10 


25 


2.58 


Reading 


.19 


2 


13 


25 


2.58 


Group Counselling 


13 


2 


13 


21 


2.53 


Individual Counselling 


17 


3 


13 


16 


2.41 


Films, Fllmstrlp 












and Slides 


5 


4 


23 


17 


2.27 


Indian History 












and Culture 


21 


2 


17 


9 


2.25 


Taking Tests 


12 


5 


18 


14 


2.24 


Interviewing Practice 












of Techniques 


9 


6 


20 


14 


2.20 


Guest Speakers 


12 


6 


19 


12 


2.16 


Two Week Orientation 


26 


4 


14 


5 


2.04 


Records & Tapes 


13 


7 


22 


7 


2.00 


Field Trips 


25 


7 


11 


6 


1.96 


Money Management 












and Budgeting 


19 


10 


17 


3 


1.77 


TOTAL 


184 


64 


218 


202 


2.29 



*Based on a value of 1 for didn't help, 2 for helped some and 3 for helped a lot. 
We assumed an equal Interval of "value" between the three values. 

♦♦Includes no response. This figure Is relatively high because a number of trainees 
completed training very early and v/ere therefore not exposed to many parts of the 
program. 
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gram succeeded? Has it been a positive influence 
on its participants? Educatiomil researchers 
(1, 3) believe further investigation of projjrams 
using formats similar to the GLAC is needed. 
This was the primary aim of this study. 

STUDY DESIGN AND 
PROCEDURES 

Two measures, job improvement after training 
and the trainees' evaluation, were used to eval- 
uate the GLAC program. Improvement in the 
trainees' job situations was determined by com- 
paring annual income, hourly wage on most recent 
job, and weeks employed annually before and after 
training. 

To determine the relationship between training 
and job improvemeat> a number of other factors 
such as the trainees' education, social and econo- 
mic status and the number of jobs available had 
to be taken into account. Previous research has 
shown that these factors affect both job improve- 
ment and training success (4, 5, 6). A limiting 
factor of the study is that the number of jobi:- 
available could not be controlled. 

The second measure, trainee evaluation, was 
a more subjective criterion used in evaluating 
the program. Only those who completed the entire 
program were selected for this portion of the study. 
Those who were placed directly on a job (25) and 
those who quit or were terminated from the pro- 
gram (48) were not included as they had not re- 
ceived all the services of the GLAC. Data were 
collected via a questionnaire mailed to 113 train- 
ees. Forty-three percent (49 out of 113) of the 



questionnaires were returned. This low return 
rate was partially due to a lack of current ad- 
dresses. Questionnaires returned and those known 
not to have been delivered to former trainees con- 
stituted over 70 percent of all questionnaires sent. 
A study of demographic background character- 
istics found no significant differences between 
respondents and non-respondents . 

FINDINGS-PARTICIPANT 
EVALUATION 

Trainees were asked to evaluate each part of 
the curriculum in terms of its helpfulness in pre- 
paring the trainee for work or school after train- 
ing. Table 5 shows trainees felt that the program- 
med materials in math, vocabulary and reading 
were the most helpful. Group and individual 
counseling also received high ratings. Money 
management and budgeting was considered the 
least helpful. Field trips, records and tapes and 
the two week orientation program also received 
low ratings. Apparently trainees considered edu- 
cation in the more academic subjects better pre- 
paration for work {very few returned to school) 
than training in such practical subjects as Inter- 
viewing Techniques and Money Management. 

Overall trainees were not very critical of any 
part of the program. Very few felt that various 
parts were of no help at all. When asked what they 
liked most about the program, most chose the 
counselling, Indian history and culture, and basic 
skills education. There was no clear agreement 
of weaknesses of the program. Seven respondents 
felt that job training could be improved and ten 



TABLE 6 



TRAINING BENEFITS PERCEIVED BY TRAINEES 



N - 49 


Rank 


Benefit 


Points* 


1. 


Helped the trainee get a job 


42 


2. 


Helped trainee decide on the type of work he would like to do 


39 


3. 


Improved trainee^s reading or math skills 


35 


4. 


Learned how to apply for a job 


33 


5. 


Learned about apprenticeships 


32 


6, 


Gave trainee confidence in himself 


32 



♦One point was given when a benefit was noted as "important" and two when 
it was noted as "most important. " 
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suggested changes either In staffing or teaching 
and counselling methods. Six respondents felt 
that trainee discipline was a problem which needed 
attention, 

When trainees were osked to list the most im- 
portant way the program helped them, slightly 
less than half (46 percent) named some work re- 
lated benefit and 36 percent named benefits related 
to personal development. Table 6 shows what 
trainees considered the six most important bene- 
fits of the program. The benefits are directly in 
line with the objectives of the program. 



Wlien trainees were asked to indicate the most 
important way to improve the GLAC program, 51 
percent cited some aspect of the academic training 
while 16 percent named improvements of staff or 
facilities. Ten percent named improvements in 
on-the-job follow-up. An additional 16 percent 
felt that students should be provided with more 
information about the program before coming to 
Green Bay. Table 7 shows the rix specific im- 
provement suggestions given highest priority by 
participants in the GLAC program. 



TA^LE 7 



PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED BY TRAI^TEES 



N = 49 


Rank 


Suggested Improvements 


Points* 


1. 


Teach more about what one does on the actual job 


39 


2. 


Having more field trips to see actual jobs 


39 


3. 


Giving students more information about the program 






before coming to Green Bay 


39 


4. 


More training for a longer period of time 


23 


5, 


Having either mor^^ or better teachers and staff 


21 


6. 


Helping students after they get on the job 


21 



*One point was given when a benefit was noted as "important" and 
two when it was noted as "most important." 



Since the trainee's evaluation of the program 
and how it benefited him might have been influenced 
by how well his new job turned out, attempts were 
made to control this variable. Data were examin- 
ed to determine any possible association between 
the trainees^ post-program incomes, weeks em- 
ployed, and hourly wages on their last jobs and 
their evaluation of the program. Overall, the 
trainees' responses to (1) the way in which the 
program helped them, and (2) the way it could be 
improved were not related to measurements of 
differences between jobs held before and after 
training. 

FINDINGS-JOB IMPROVEMENT 

Many trainees were successful in finding and 
keeping jobs during the year following training 
(Table 8), At the time of the follow-up study, 79 
percent were employed or in school while 21 per- 
cent were unemployed. Ninety -five percent of 
those employed were working full time. About 
half of the respondents stayed on the first job they 



obtained after training. Overall, 46 trainees re- 
ported holding a total of 81 jobs since training. 
They reported being fired from only two of these 
jobs, while being laid off from 20 and quitting 21. 
Reasons given for quitting jobs varied widely. 
They included such things as finding the jobs dif- 
ferent from what they had expected, not liking the 
town or area where they were working and having 
the opportunity to obtain a better job. About 20 
percent of the trainees returned to school or re- 
ceived further training since the program, 
(see Table 8) 



Trainee jobs improved substantially after train- 
ing (Table 9). Annual income rose by about $1,400 
an increase of more than 60 percent over the pre- 
training level. Trainees worked an average of 
seven weeks more, ^ .i increase of 22 percent. 
Trainees earned 32 cents an hour more, or 11 per- 
cent, better than on the last jobs they held before 
training, (see Table 9) 
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TABLE 8 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FORMER TRAINEES 
ACCORDING TO POST-PROGRAM JOB HOLDING CHARACTERISTICS 



N = 46* 


Post- Program 
Job Holding Characteristic 


Former 


Trainees 


Number 


Percent 


Number of jobs held since training 






None 


1 


2 


1 


21 


46 


2 


15 


33 


Over 2 


9 


19 


Number of times trainee was fired 






None 


44 


96 


Once 


2 


4 


Number of times trainee was laid off 






None 


30 


65 


Once or more 


16 


35 


Number of times trainee quit 






None 


30 


65 


Once or twice 


16 


35 


Present employment status 






Employed 


37 


79 


Unemployed 


10 


21 



Tliree respondents failed to complete this part of the questionnaire. 



TABLE 9 



CHANGE IN TRAINEE EMPLOYMENT 



N 


= 49 






Measures of 
Job Improvement 


Before 


After 


Change 


Annual income 


$2,220 


$3, (325 


+$1,405 


Weeks worked annually 


31 


38 


+7 


Hourly wage on 
last job 


$ 2.38 


$ 2.70 


+ $ 0.32 



1 

Group averages. 



The relationship between job Improvement and 
background characteristics was also examined. 
Trainees were grouped according to six back- 
ground characteristics: (1) age; (2) marital status; 
(3) education; <4) aitnual income; (5) weeks of un- 
employment prior to training; and (6) years in the 
labor force. Table 10 shows that almost all 
groups showed improvement in hours -worked and 
pay levels. More importantly, the trainees with 
poorest pre-progi^am jobs experienced the great- 
est post-pvogram gains. As a result, the gup 



bet\veen the '^underemployed" and those with rel- 
atively better jobs prior to the program was sub- 
stantially reduced. 

As no control gi'oup was included in this study, 
conclusions about the relationship between the 
GLAC program and job improvement after train- 
ing need some qualification. Part of the changes 
noted may have been due to a regression effect 
(see Table 10). 



TABLE 10 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIOUS BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CHANGES IN JOB SITUATION 



Background 
Characteristic 


Mean Annual 
Income 

N = 43 


Mean weeks 
worked annually 
N = 44 


Mean hourly 
wages m last job* 
N = 43 




Before 


After 


Change 


Before 


After 


Change 


Before 


After 


Change 


Age 

Less than 22 yrs. 
22 yrs . and ovei 


1, 665 

3,000 


3.531 
3,750 


+ 1, 366 
750 


31 
31 


38 
38 


+ 7 
+ 7 


2.27 
2.51 


2.57 
2.88 


+ .30 
+ .37 


Marital Status 
Single 
Not Single 


1,558 
3,243 


3,260 
4,219 


+1,702 
+ 976 


31 
31 


34 
43 


+ 3 
+12 


2. 18 
2. 61 


2.51 
3.03 


+ .33 
+ .42 


Education 

Less than 12 yrs. 
12 yrs. or over 


2,422 
2, 072 


3,405 
3,949 


+ 983 
+1,877 


29 
34 


36 
41 


+ 7 
+ 7 


2.48 
2 25 


2.87 
2.47 


+ .45 
+ .46 


Incomes before program 
Less than $3, 000 
$3,000 and over 


776 
4,661 


3,285 
4,240 


+2,509 
- 421 


26 
42 


37 
41 


+11 
- 1 


2.11 
2.56 


2.56 
3.02 


+.45 
+ .46 


Spell of Unemployment 
Prior to entering program 

Less than 10 weeks 

10-52 weeks 


2,481 
1,831 


3,495 
3,816 


+1,014 
+ 1,985 


39 
16 


38 
38 


- 1 
+16 


2.37 
2.38 


2.45 
3.05 


+ .08 
+ .67 


Years in labor force 
Less than 3 yrs. 
3 Years and over 


1,193 
3.304 


3,307 
3,975 


+2, 114 
+ 671 


31 
31 


36 
41 


+ 5 
+ 10 


2.17 
2.56 


2.73 
2. 68 


+ .56 
+ . 12 



*Thls measure is independent of the others. It is not an average of hourly wages over the year. It is there- 
fore possible to have a fall in income while hourly wage shows an increase. 
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For example, given the type of job available to 
tliese trainees, it may be easier to raise their 
income from $1,000 to $3,000 than from $5,000 
to $7,000. Maturation of the trainees may also 
have been a factor. As the majority of trainees 
were from 19 to 24 years old, improvement might 
be expected regardless of training. Possibly 
both of these factors had some influence. But as 
fhe changes were large, it appears that the pro- 
gram helped trainees to get steadier jobs with 
higher pay. lliis was especially true for those 
with poorer employment records. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Overall, the GLAC program was successful in 
helping trainees to get steadier jobs with higher 
pay. Since improvements were largest for those 
with the poorest pre-program employment rec- 
ord, it is clear the program is helping those who 
need help the most. By itself, this accomplish- 
ment is rather unique for a program of this nature. 

The trainees' evaluation of the program was 
also positive. They felt it assisted them in ob- 
taining better jobs and also noted increased self- 
confidence as an important benefit of the program. 
Thus substantial evidence exists that the program 
is successfully meeting some important needs of 
its clientele. 

Was the success of this program due to the fact 
that it w^as specifically designed to meet the needs 
of a small homogeneous group of disadvantaged 
learners and because the learner's value set was 
respected? The changes in the trainees' job 
situations and their positive program evaluation 
suggest program design and cultural sensitivity 
were contributing factors. Evaluation of similar 
programs, although often informal and based on 
very short term evidence, lend further support 
to this conclusion (7, 9, 12). Pope (9:156) des- 
cribing a basic education and prevocational 
orientation program for Montana Indians concludes 
''There seems to be no doubt among Indian Ameri- 
cans that this is the type of program the people 
need. " Final evidence in support of this approach 
comes from adult education literature which gen- 
erally concurs that observing these basic princi- 
ples contributes to program success. 
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TABLE A 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING 
TO VAJRIOUS DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 



N = 193 


Background Characteristics 


Participants 




Number 


Percent 


Age — Less than 18 


8 


4 


18-21 


102 


53 


22-25 


45 


23 


26-44 


35 


18 


Over 44 


3 


2 


Ethnic group 






American Indian 


167 


86.5 


Other 


26 


13.5 


Disadvantaged 


145 


75 


Not Disadvantaged 


48 


25 


Public assistance recipient 


6 


4 


Not Public assistance recipient 


186 


96 



erJc 
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TABLE B 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS 
ACCORDING TO VARIOUS FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 



N = 193 


Background Characteristics 


Participants 


Number 


Percent 


Marital Status 






Single 


130 


68 


Married 


54 


28 


Divorced, Separated or Widowed 


8 


6 


Number of Dependents 






0 


135 


70 


1-2 


32 


17 


3-5 


17 


8 


Over 5 


9 


5 


Head of Household 


152 


79 


Not Head of Household 


41 


21 


Primary Wage Earner 


152 


79 


Not Primary Wage Earner 


41 


21 



TABLE C 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING TO 
VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



N = 193 


Background Characteristics 


Participants 


Number 


Percent 


Years of Schooling Completed 






Less than 12 


104 


54 


12 and over 


89 


46 


Received job training previous to entering GLAC 


49 


25.5 


Did not have previous job training 


144 


74.5 


Previous participation in federal programs 






MDTA 


44 


28 


N.Y.C. 


61 


32 


Job Corps 


11 


6 


Other 


8 


4 


None 


82 


42 
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TABLE D 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTICIPANTS 
ACCORDING TO VARIOUS EMPLOYMENT BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



N = 193 


Background Characteristics 


Participation 






^5 Q r» a n 


Years participant has been in labor force 






None- 


A 


£4 


Less than 1 year 


47 


24.5 


1-2 years 


53 


27.5 




77 


■TV 


Over 9 years 


1 9 


6 


Weeks participant was unemployed during 






last 12 months prior to entering GLAC 






None; not In labor force 


1 A 


7 


Less than 15 weeks 


69 


36 


15-26 weeks 


42 


22 


2fi-52 weeks 


bo 


oO 


Weeks participant had been unemployed prior 






to entering program (current spell) 






None; not in labor force 


O / 




Less than 5 


AQ 

4o 




5-14 


A O 




15-26 


37 


ly 


27-52 


28 


1 c 
15 


Barrier to emplojTnent (according to W. S. F, S, ) 










22 


Education, training, skill 




87 


Poor health 


( 


A 


Personal problems 


ob 


1 Q 

lo 


Transportation 


07 


oU 


Child care or care of others 


7 


4 


Conviction record 


16 


8 


(JUier 


1 Q 


1 n 


None 


A 


Ct 


Income of participant during last 12 months 






prior to training 






None, not applicable 


18 


9 


Less than $1, 500 


93 


48 


$l,500-$3,000 


32 


17 


Over $3, 000 


50 


26 


Hourly earning on last full time job 






Don^t know, not applicable 


36 


19 


Less than $1. 50 


12 


6 


$1.50-$2.49 


87 


45 


$2. 50 -$3,49 


46 


24 


Over $3.99 


12 


6 1 
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